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developed under national flags (with the exception of temporary
wartime pooling arrangements) and each maritime State has
endeavoured to safeguard the movements of its ships by the use
of naval power. This action is necessary as long as international
rivalry exists and gives rise to the possibility of interference,
although piracy has disappeared. The result is seen in the
building of great naval fleets, the sole function of which is to
safeguard the use of the ocean highways. The measure of sea
power is therefore the aggregate of merchant and naval
vessels, the two elements serving the State in complementary
style.
The third feature which characterizes oceanic traffic is the
peculiar pattern into which its routes fall. Excluding for present
purposes national coastal traffic and ferry services, the great
maritime routes conform to three sets of what may rightly be
described as geographical conditions.
Firstly, they link those densely populated regions of high
material productivity which are lowlands with an oceanic
frontage, such as the plains of North-west Europe, the great
river basins of China and India, and the coastal plains of North
and South America. These coastal lowlands act as regions of
attraction for the exportable surpluses of interior continental
areas and as regions of entry for commodities destined to interior
markets. They are therefore the focal areas of world traffic.
As they are relatively few in number, and as shipping shows a
very strong tendency to use the large ports, with their better
handling facilities, greater opportunities for cargoes, and
generally more favourable insurance rates, the great bulk of
oceanic circulation is concentrated on a comparatively small
number of major routes, so that their terminal points acquire
ever-increasing importance.
So far, this is a question of Economic Geography, but when
it is realized that coastal lowlands are divided between inde-
pendent States, and that the economic hinterlands of great
ports are rarely restricted to the territory of a single State, it
will be appreciated that this problem of oceanic circulation
has a marked political aspect, in so far as it plays a part in
determining the commercial and naval policies of the States
concerned. Great Britain's interest in the neutrality of Belgium